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NOTE. 
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Club courteously waived their right to a separate ad- 
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of both Clubs. 
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There are two standpoints from which one may consider and investi- 
gate the great question of freedom in respect to production and exchange 
which is generally termed " FREE TRADE 7 ' — namely, the standpoint 
of theory, or abstract principle, and the standpoint of specific and prac- 
tical application. I shall not enter into any discussion whether such a 
division of the subject is logical or legitimate. It is sufficient that it is 
convenient for present argument and illustration; and that it is an 
assumption in accordance with general popular sentiment The former, 
or theoretic standpoint, is the side from which beginners and students 
generally approach the subject for investigation. It is the side which 
is mainly taught by books, essays, and lectures ; and with sufficient of 
material of this nature at command, the student has the whole subject, 
so far as abstract argument or the lessons of history are concerned, fully 
before him. 

FREE TRADE FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THEORY. 

As thus entered upon, the subject furthermore is most attractive ; for 
the first thing that the investigator, whom I assume to be free from all 
undue bias and prejudice, is likely to have impressed upon him, is, that 
the subject-matter to be considered is only a phrase of the old, old ques- 
tion of the sphere and expediency of human liberty, which has always 
and profoundly agitated society ever since society began to exist ; 
namely, shall liberty be granted to each and every man to freely labor 
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and exchange the products of his labor, in common with liberty in 
respect to his person, liberty of conscience and belief, liberty of speech, 
of the pen and the press, and liberty to participate in the selection of 
rulers and the form of government ; or shall all these latter privileges be 
granted as something in themselves in the highest degree desirable and 
beneficial, and the former denied and proscribed as in a corresponding 
degree undesirable and prejudicial ? And the next thing which our in- 
vestigator will be likely to learn will be, that the arguments which in 
times past and at the present have been and are employed to affirm or 
defend any or all of these as attributes of liberty are essentially one and 
the same ; that the avowal of the right or expediency of denying a single 
one of them, involves and implies the right and expediency of denying 
all ; and finally, that ho man can deny or abridge oh any ground any one 
of them, without thereby and at the same time reaffirming and defend- 
ing the principle and expediency of human slavery. Is it any wonder 
then, that the intellectuality of this latter third of the 19th Century, 
recognizing the antagonism of any other position to the great cause of 
human progress, should have ranged itself by an overwhelming majority 
on the side of industrial and commercial freedom, equally and for like 
reasons and motives as it has on the side of intellectual, religious and 
political freedom ; and that no man intellectually great by general 
acknowledgment, who has given any special attention to this subject, 
and who is not, like Bismarck, avowedly working in the interests of des- 
potism, or private gain, can be pointed out in either hemisphere, that is 
not unqualifiedly in favor of removing speedily and to the greatest extent 
compatible with the requirements of governments for revenue, all restric- 
tions on the commercial intercourse of both nations and individuals ? Is 
it any wonder, further, that there is not to-day a first-class college or 
institution of learning in the whole world which would admit or invite 
to its chair of political economy a person who theoretically believed in 
the theory or expediency of restricting exchanges as a means of increas- 
ing popular welfare and abundance ; or that any representative of the 
theory of protection as advocated in Pennsylvania, would find himself as 
much of an alien and curiosity in any general assemblage of economists 
and financiers, as one would be in a congress of physicists, or naturalists, 



who denied on the one hand the law of gravitation, or affirmed on the 
other the existence of mermaids and centaurs ? And I further assert that 
no protectionist newspaper in the United States — first-class in respect to 
circulation and influence— can gather and keep up a staff of editors and 
contributors, with brains sufficient to do the work expected of them, 
without bringing in men, and often a majority, who privately, if not 
openly, disbelieve in and repudiate the whole theory and practice of pro- 
tection. Note also how universally human nature, when left free to 
follow its own instincts, spontaneously repudiates every idea that there 
can be anything in the nature of a principle in the doctrine of protection 
growing out of any natural order of things, and unhesitatingly accepts 
and rejoices in abundance and cheapness in preference to scarcity and 
high prices. Did any one ever know, or hear of an American who, 
however much of a protectionist at home, did not consider it a privilege 
on visiting Europe that he was able to buy clothing and other articles of 
necessity or luxury, cheaper than in his own country, and who did not 
to the extent of his ability avail himself of his opportunity for so doing ? 
I recollect traveling some years ago in Europe with a prominent mem- 
ber of the Industrial League of Pennsylvania, who had accumulated a 
large fortune through an iniquitous and selfishly arranged provision of 
our existing tariff, and whose expenditure for a great variety of products 
of foreign labor for no other reason apparently than their comparative 
cheapness, was most lavish ; and whose pleasure and exultation over 
. what he termed his bargains was so excessive as to almost border on 
simplicity. And from what I learned from his own lips, I doubt if 
any one of these numerous purchases on his return to his own country 
ever came under the cognizance of an American Custom House and 
paid duties. Now, if this man's principles had been anything more than 
a selfish sham, he would have scorned to use the money which protection 
had brought him for the purchase of any other merchandise than that 
manufactured by American operatives under protection, equally well if 
not cheaper, and would not have taken advantage of any opportunity 
to increase his abundance which he had helped by law to deny to his 
fellow-citizens. The American Bessemer Steel Association is never 
weary of paying for the writing and publishing of pamphlets and news- 



paper articles, enjoining the absolute necessity of adequately protecting 
through tariff rates every department of American industry against the 
competition of foreign labor and products, and denouncing as corrupt 
and unpatriotic all who entertain contrary opinions ; and yet when it 
recently found that through an inflation of domestic prices, which its 
own outrageous monopoly of a product of necessity and large consump- 
tion had helped to create, it could buy and import ores of iron from 
Spain and pig-iron from England at a few dollars less per ton than the 
price of similar products of American mines and furnaces, it did not 
hesitate to do it and to the extent, during the present year, of hundreds 
of thousands of tons. * And when one of the prominent members of 
the association, Mr. D. J. Morrell of Pennsylvania, is called on for an 
explanation of this glaring inconsistency, he sneaks out of it with the 
lame apology that he and his associates " Can't very well help themselves, 
for they are in the market as purchasers, and however much they may dislike 
the situation, they have got their stockholders behind them, and they would 
have to give a good reason for paying $3 or $4 more ' ' than they were 
obliged to. But he omits to mention that the persons who have 
deliberately violated this canon of American protection, and the stock- 
holders, on whose account solely it was unwillingly done, were essen- 



* The workingmen of New Jersey are alive to the fact that this is not fair treat- 
ment. On January 25th, 1882, Mr. Hill, a representative from that State, pre- 
sented in the House of Representatives a petition signed by nearly 3000 working- 
men and others interested in the mining of iron ore, which stated that " during 
and within the past ten months, ending October 31st, 1881, 724,210 tons of iron 
ore have been shipped to this country (an amount exceeding the product of our 
whole State during the same period), at a nominal duty of 57 cents per ton, and 
in years past much of this ore was shipped as ballast, no freight being paid. 
We are correctly informed that the laborers employed in mining this ore are paid 
from 20 to 28 cents per day, and the major part of this foreign ore is laid down 
at our docks at a cost not exceeding $2.84 per ton. It is impossible for the 
mining interests of this county [Morris] and the labor employed to compete 
with the prices. We therefore pray your honorable body that the duty on iron 
ore be raised and to place such a duty on iron ore imported into this country 
from foreign countries as will protect the iron ore interest of the country and the 
labor employed thereat." 



tially one and the same persons ; so that the explanation which the 
former would have to give to the latter would be a good deal like a 
man's talking to himself. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE. 

Again, if a person says ' * he is not in favor of free trade' ' (by which I 
understand the removal of all restrictions on the exchange of commodi- 
ties and services except such as governments after careful inquiry may 
deem it expedient to institute for the sake of revenue, or for sanitary or 
moral considerations) then it stands to reason, unless he utters words 
and cant phrases without any idea of their meaning, that he must be in 
favor of trade that is not free, that is of restricted trade, or no trade at 
all ; for there are no other alternatives. But does anybody know of 
any one who is not in favor of good roads and bridges, of swift and safe 
lines of railroads and steamships, of telegraphs and newspapers ? But 
roads and bridges, and steamships and railroads, and telegraphs and 
newspapers, are merely agencies for effecting and facilitating the inter- 
change of ideas and commodities ; arid it amounts to precisely the same 
general result, whether we make the interchange of commodities costly 
and difficult by interposing deserts, swamps, unbridged streams, bad 
roads or bands of robbers between producers and consumers, or 
whether, for the benefit of some private interests, that had done nothing 
to merit it, we impose a toll on the commodities transported, and call 
it a tariff. A twenty per cent duty may fairly be considered as the rep- 
resentative equivalent of a bad road ; a fifty per cent. , of a broad, deep 
and rapid river, without any proper facilities for crossing ; a seventy-five 
per cent , a swamp flanking the river on both sides ; while a hundred 
per cent, duty, such as is levied upon steel rails, blankets and window- 
glass can only properly be compared in effect to a band of robbers, 
which strip the merchant of nearly all he possesses, and make him not a 
little grateful that he escapes with his life. In both cases there is a 
greater effort and an increased cost required to produce a given result, 
and a diminution of the abundance of the things which minister to 
everybody's necessities, comfort and happiness. 

During the spring of 1880, the States of the Northwest were visited 
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with snow storms of unusual severity, which greatly impeded all means 
of intercommunication. From a protectionist point of view these storms 
could not legitimately have been regarded in the light of a calamity ; for 
they afforded, in the first instance, occupation to a very large number of 
laborers in digging out the railroad tracks, who otherwise would have 
had to seek other employments, or perhaps have had none whatever. 
A large number of locomotives and cars were also injured ; and some- 
body had to be paid for putting them again in order, which may be set 
down as benefit No. 2. And finally, for lack of ability to transport the 
commodities necessary for subsistence, the dealers in coal, provisions 
and other merchandise were enabled to dispose of their stocks at high 
prices, and so realized unusual profits. Or, in other words, they had 
created for them, by act of nature, an exceedingly profitable home- 
market of precisely the same character as that which a high tariff creates. 
Of course, with such beneficial results, everybody ought to have been 
happy. But strange to say they were not ; and one of the leading 
commercial journals of the country had the bad taste to comment on 
the situation as follows : 

" Our commercial exchanges the past week dwell on the sluggishness 
of general trade, in consequence, mainly, of the still unfavorable con- 
dition of the country roads, which, in many sections, makes it next to 
impossible to transfer merchandise from the railway depots. From 
Michigan, Southern Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota the complaints are 
loudest, and in some sections of these States, the people are actually 
suffering from the scarcity of food and fuel." 

Further on, the hope was expressed, that this serious obstruction to 
business would not long continue ; but if the people who had found 
profitable employment in shoveling snow, repairing broken machinery 
and in selling the necessaries of life at famine prices could have been 
consulted, they might possibly have been found in favor of frequent and 
long-continued snow-blockades, and ready to denounce, as unpractical 
theorists and corrupted with British gold, all those entertaining a corn 
trary opinion. 

Suppose it were to be announced to-morrow that the problem of aerial 



navigation had been successfully solved, so that the time now required 
to journey by the be6t methods between Europe and the United States 
would be reduced to 1 2 hours, and the expense of the transportation of 
passengers and merchandise to one tenth of the present average cost. 
Would not the whole land be filled with rejoicings ; always excepting 
certain people in Pennsylvania, like Joseph Wharton, President of the 
Industrial League, for example, who thinks war, and trade, and piracy, 
" a trinity inseparable/' or Ellis Thompson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who -teaches his students that commerce between distant 
points is undesirable ; or the late Henry C. Carey, who wished that the 
Atlantic might be an ocean of fire impassable. But with such excep- 
tions, would not everybody, forgetting their prejudices and obeying their 
instincts, be glad ? Would not bonfires blaze, and cannon thunder, 
and the noblest strains of eloquence be invoked to celebrate the achieve- 
ment. But, apart from the triumph of mind involved in the discovery, 
and the consequent exaltation of human nature, would not the main 
subject for rejoicing be the cheapening of transportation and the facilita- 
tion of the exchange of commodities, or what is the same thing, an 
enforced reduction of the tariff ? And, think you, that any member of 
Congress, desirous of keeping up a reputation for sanity, would rise in 
his place and propose an addition of ten or twenty per cent, to 
existing rates of tariff on goods imported from the old world in order to 
neutralize the effects of the new discovery ? And yet, if the principle of 
protection as maintained in the United States is sound and for the best 
interests of the country, a member of Congress who should fail to propose 
or advocate such a measure would certainly be derelict in his duty. 

Such then are some of the leading facts and arguments in respect to 
the nature and expediency of free trade in the sense in which I have 
defined it, which the investigator will have offered to him for considera- 
tion, who commences to study the subject from the standpoint of 
theory, or abstract principle. They are so clear, and cogent, so thor- 
oughly in accordance with common sense and natural human instincts, 
that I do not believe it is possible for a person of fair intellectual 
ability, who is not predisposed to despotism as a form of government, 
or whose mind at the outset is not warped by prejudice to study and 
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understand the subject thoroughly without giving his hearty allegiance 
to at least the theory of free trade. And it is the testimony of nearly i 
all instructors in colleges and other institutions of learning, where the \ 
subject is taught thoroughly, and personal inquiry and discussion is 
permitted and stimulated, that such is the experience of nine tenths of 
their students ; and that the other one tenth would be also in the same 
way of thinking if they cared to think at all, or were not influenced by 
personal considerations. 

Furthermore, the advocates of the protective theory never attempt to 
meet and refute the facts and arguments as here presented : neither are 
they willing to discuss the subject from the standpoint under considera- 
tion. But they always dodge and shift the question at issue by asserting 
that free trade as taught by those who have studied it as a department of 
economic science, is all well enough as a theory, but that the theory 
don' t apply to the facts ; or as that learned man, Warner Miller, who 
has studied the subject from the standpoint of his interest in a monopoly 
of wood-pulp, expressed it, in taking the chair of the recent convention of 
protectionists: "We plant ourselves on protection as a matter of /act. 
The professors tell us that free trade is perfect in theory, but it can t bt 
applied to us. It would not correspond with the facts. ' ' We are also told 
that there is no such thing as a definite system or science of political 
economy ; that every nation owing to differences in natural conditions 
and habits and customs, has necessarily a system of its own ; that all this 
talk about the interdependence of nations and the brotherhood of man 
is essentially " bosh," and that historical experiences and reasoning 
from general principles, amount to nothing. In short, it is proclaimed 
that we must have an economic system of our own ; an American sys- 
tem, and that we need but to find out what are our own private interests 
and follow them, to do exactly right. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of this subject of freedom in 
respect to production and exchange from the standpoint of specific and 
practical application, a standpoint no less attractive to the investigator 
than the theoretical, but more difficult to enter upon, and therefore, 
much less carefully and generally studied, because in order to so do, 
one must acquaint himself at the outset and continually with the varied 
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conditions of industry, trade, commerce, wages, prices, and the distri- 
bution of wealth, data that are not readily obtained and are characterized 
by more or less of uncertainty. 

THEORY NOT OPPOSED TO PRACTICE. 

I will not stop to discuss the singular propositions of the representa- 
tives of the party of restriction just adverted to, further than to remark 
that nothing can be more absurd and unfounded than the assertion 
which to a certain extent has become popular that a thing may be true 
in theory and yet false in application or practice. A theory is simply 
an exposition of the general principles of any art or process ; and if the 
exposition or theory is really true, then it must of necessity be true in its 
application or practice ; and any one who asserts to the contrary simply 
uses words without any conception of their meaning. And as for the 
proposition that there is no such thing as general principles in economic 
science, but that every nation has a system of its own and determines 
its own economic laws, the legitimate inference and the one which pro- 
tectionists accept and of necessity must accept, is, that the drawing of 
an artificial, imaginary line on the surface of the globe and calling one 
side Canada and the other side Ohio, or one portion of territory the 
United States and the other England, invalidates the great principle of 
the brotherhood of man and the interdependence of nations ; and make a 
course of action which is universally acknowledged to be a blessing in 
the one case, a curse and a calamity in the other. But for the purpose 
of facilitating this discussion and helping to speedily and clearly get at 
the truth, let us meet the protectionists on their own chosen ground. 
Let us assume with them, that it is the actual only, and not the theoreti- 
cal that we need to consider ; that protection has accomplished in days 
past all that has been claimed for it ; that every nation has its own 
peculiar economic laws and experiences which alone it needs to study 
and to follow, and then in view solely of our present and prospective 
circumstances, inquire what commercial policy it is best for this nation 
at this time to accept and practically put in operation. 
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NATIONAL WANT. 



And first let us inquire, what it is that as a nation we desire to accom- 
plish ? My answer is, that apart from the protection of life, liberty, and 
property, the chief object of government, we want such a national, fiscal 
and commercial policy as will secure the greatest amount of material 

• 

abundance for the whole people. Without sound finance it is impossi- 
ble to have sound health in either the body politic or the body physical. 
It is uphill work all the time, involving the maximum of effort with the 
minimum of result to attempt to make either a nation or individual 
wise, good, virtuous, or religious, where the struggle of life is mainly a 
struggle for mere physical existence. Hence, the desirability of making 
the study of economic science a part of the course of all systems of public 
instruction, and of attaching a professorship of political economy to 
every theological seminary. Next we desire to secure the greatest 
equality in the distribution of national wealth and abundance, by the 
enactment of such laws as will to the greatest extent possible prevent the 
creation of opportunities whereby one man can artificially or unnaturally 
enrich himself at the expense of his neighbor or the community. And 
when these ends are attained a government will, in my opinion, have 
done about all it can or ought to do in the way of securing the greatest 
intellectual and moral development of its people. 

MEANS OF SATISFYING THEM. 

Next, what are the conditions and possibilities in the United States for 
the achievement of such results ? Unquestionably the most favorable 
ever granted to any nation. We have what is acknowledged to be the 
fundamental source of all wealth, an almost unlimited area of cheap and 
fertile land ; the cheapest and most abundant supplies of nearly all food 
products ; the control of the staple fibre of the world's clothing ; 
unlimited and cheap supplies of coal, iron, and most other metals ; as 
well as of timber and all other building materials ; unexampled facilities 
for intercommunication, both material and artificial ; a high standard of 
popular intelligence, and finally a government by the people. Now 
these are the primary and essential conditions for material abundance 
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and cheap production. Present the case in the abstract to any intelli- 
gent human being, without reference to any political circumstances, and 
he would declare off-hand and instanter, that a country which could 
offer such conditions was the country above all others for the average 
man to live in, and that in respect to the cheapness and excellence of 
its productions, it ought to be able to defy the competition of all other 
nations, except as to such articles as nature had ordained through 
climatic conditions had be better produced elsewhere. 

If then the natural and legitimate results of such a condition of affairs 
has not been attained, it stands to reason that the causes of failure must 
be artificial and not natural ; and that they must be referred either to a 
lack of ability or inaptitude on the part of our people to fully compre- 
hend and make the most of their advantages, or to some unsound policy 
of the government. The first assumption being untenable as contrary to 
all the facts, we have no alternative but to accept the second ; and here 
we find a sufficient cause for any failure of natural results, in the accepta- 
tion and application by our government of the doctrine that a nation can I 
be made prosperous by the restriction of the freedom of trade through f 
the instrumentality of taxation. This doctrine is an inheritance mainly j 
from the middle ages ; but the law-givers of those times were logical, i 
while ours are not. For the former, in undertaking to protect and J 
encourage industry through restrictions on exchanges and production, 
did not draw the line at the frontier of a nation and stop there ; but they 
protected citizen against citizen, and one domestic trade against another 
domestic trade, and the cities and districts of one section of a country 
against the competition of the cities and districts of some other section 
of the same country. So that there was sometimes famine in one dis- 
trict and abundance in another contiguous to it, and yet the people of 
the latter could do nothing to help the former ; and Blanqui tells us in 
his History of Political Economy, that commerce would have entirely 
perished, in consequence of these laws, had it not been for the circum- 
stance that the laws could not be enforced. During our colonial his- 
tory, manufactures sprung into existence without any encouragement, 
but in spite of every discouragement, and flourished to such an extent 
that England became alarmed and thought it necessary to suppress 



them ; and it was her policy in this respect that contributed more than 
any other one thing to bring about the revolution. 

BOUNTIES AND THEIR EFFECTS. 

And after the war, and under the present constitution when it was 
first proposed to levy duties on imports in excess of any rate needed for 
revenue, the proposition was based on the circumstance that other 
nations — especially England — discriminated in like manner against us, 
and would not permit anything like fair trade ; and also that the 
increase of duties would be in the nature of bounties, which it was wise 
to temporarily grant in a new country, where capital was wanting and 
skill through practice had yet to be acquired. The modern idea, that 
protective tariffs are needed in this country mainly to counterbalance 
advantages enjoyed by foreign over domestic manufacturers in respect to 
wages, obtained but little consideration in those early days. Hamilton, 
who was a thorough believer in a paternal government, and was the 
leading protectionist of his time, discusses this matter in his celebrated 
report, and concludes that it did not constitute any serious obstacle in 
the. way of domestic success in manufacturing. He was in favor of 
encouraging domestic industry through the direct payment of bounties 
from the public treasury, and was opposed to the enactment of a gen- 
eral protective tariff. In any event he thought the continuance of 
bounties on manufactures long established must always be of question- 
able policy. In respect to new enterprises he thought them justifiable 
and often necessary. In this latter opinion of Hamilton, the world has 
generally acquiesced ; and yet, taking the results of experience, I think 
it would be difficult to find an instance where bounties have been 
directly paid by a state, in which the aggregate cost has not been far 
greater than any resulting advantage ; or any case where bounties have 
been paid for any length of time for the encouragement of an industry 
in which the industry has not finally come to be prosecuted more for 
the sake of the bounty than from any other consideration. The case 
most generally cited in proof of the beneficial effects of bounties and 
protective tariffs in creating and developing a great branch of industry, 
which otherwise would not probably have come into existence and 
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flourished, is that of the manufacture of beet-root sugar in the conti- 
nental states of Europe. This question has, however, been recently 
made the subject of an official and careful inquiry by a commission 
appointed by the British Government ; and the following is a general 
summary of reported results. More sugar can be obtained from one 
acre of land in the tropics and with less labor, than from four acres in 
France, cultivated under the best conditions, with beets ; and the present 
cheapness and rapidity of transportation have practically overcome any 
obstacle which might formerly have existed in the way of a cheap supply 
from tropical countries. In all of the countries of Europe where boun- 
ties are given, the sugar industries are in a most precarious condition ; 
the refining of sugar dwindles, while in England it is on the increase. 
M. Georges, a French authority, testified that the position of French 
industry of growing beets for sugar was extremely critical. The 
fabricants he declared * * are almost at the last gasp, and if they lower 
the prices of beet, the farmers will leave off growing it. ' ' M. de Mot, 
another French witness, testified that if things go on as they are, the 
sugar production of France will soon diminish. He expected that dur- 
ing the present year, 1882, as many as 40 factories would close. In 
Belgium the business of sugar refining is steadily diminishing ; and the 
government is now ready and eager to entirely abolish bounties. And 
yet in spite of all this experience and testimony, our stupid agricultural 
bureau at Washington is encouraging our farmers to engage in the culti- 
vation of the sugar-beet as a source from which sugar can be profitably 
manufactured. 

Another new and most instructive lesson of experience under this 
head will also be found in the chapter on the " Railroad History of 
Massachusetts, ' ' recently contributed by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr. , to the new * ' Memorial History' ' of Boston. In the outset it was 
universally believed that the railroads necessary for the material develop- 
ment of Massachusetts would never be built unless the State came for- 
ward and participated in and encouraged their construction by the loan 
of its capital and the grant of special privileges. And in accordance 
with this view the State did come forward and adopted, and for many 
years pursued what was to all intents a bounty policy, which in turn has 
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entailed a very heavy burden of debt and an amount of taxation greater 
than that levied for all other purposes. And now Mr. Adams demon- 
strates in the chapter referred to that if Massachusetts had not interfered 
in this business but had left the whole matter solely to the determina- 
tion of private interests and private capital, it would have been much 
better for all concerned ; that all the railroads necessary would have been 
built in proper time ; that the resulting system would probably have 
been better than the existing one, and that much useless expenditure 
and the consequent existing burden of State debt and taxation would 
have been avoided. The following story was once told me in discuss- 
ing this subject by the late Judge Foster of Connecticut. Many years 
ago the State of Connecticut felt called upon to interfere between its 
farmers and the crows in respect to the use of corn ; and taking sides 
against the crows, offered a bounty to be paid out of the State Treasury 
for their heads. Money being a much scarcer article among the farmer 
boys of Connecticut in those days than at present, the wits of the rising 
generation of Yankees were preternaturally sharpened to profit by the 
legislation in question. But for this purpose they did not proceed 
against the crows directly, for they had learned by experience that in 
the matter of direct attack the crows were fully able to protect them- 
selves. The boys, therefore, made it a practice to steal the eggs from 
the nests of the crows in the woods, transfer them to a setting hen, and 
then claim and receive the State bounty on the heads of the resulting 
brood. To refer to such a trick as this, for the purpose of illustrating a 
principle in political economy, may possibly to some appear undigni- 
fied. But what more clever satire on the influence and practical work- 
ing of bounties, either direct or in the form of protective duties, could 
well be imagined. Thus, in the first instance, there was a wilful 
misconception of the object for which the bounties were granted, and 
the subordination of an intended public good to private, selfish gain. 
Second, a perversion of the legitimate industry of the hen. Third, the 
perpetration, with the knowledge and consent of the parents of the boys, 
of what was equivalent to a fraud on the Treasury of the State, and the 
instituting of a lesson of sharp practice and dishonesty, which we may 
be sure had an influence on the subsequent character of those who 
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learned it ; and all finally for the accomplishment of an object, the ex* 
termination of the crows, which further inquiry and larger knowledge 
have since shown to be most unprofitable to the agriculturist 

WAGES AND PROTECTION. 

A word further on the comparative wages question ; a subject on which 
an immense amount of nonsense and untruth has been uttered, and in 
respect to which the majority of those who profess to speak with 
authority, absolutely know nothing. The claim is set up that the 
difference in wages, in favor of the European manufacturer, constitutes a 
good and sufficient reason why compensating protective duties should 
be levied on their resulting imported products ; and the assertion is con- 
tinually made, that unless such duties continue to be levied, the Ameri- 
can manufacturer will be unable to withstand foreign competition ; that 
our workshops and factories will be closed, and our workmen and their 
families made dependent on public charity. Certainly the accusation 
here involved against those who advocate the abolition or abatement of 
the tariff is a very serious one, and if true, ought to subject them to pub- 
lic scorn and infamy. But is it true ? And with a view of aiding an 
investigator, only anxious to know the truth to find it, I would invite 
him firsts to take a stand on any of the great thoroughfares of trade and 
see how few of the many articles which pass on the way to domestic 
consumers can by any possibility be directly benefited by a protectiye 
tariff. And first in the long procession will come our great agricultural 
staples, our corn and our wheat, our beef and our pork, our lard and 
our tallow, our butter and cheese, our cotton and hay, and the typical 
American wools, our fresh and canned fruits and vegetables ; for we 
export all these products, and anything which can be exported regularly, 
and sold in competition in foreign countries with similar foreign pro- 
ducts, cannot be directly benefited by any tariff legislation. And in 
the same category must be included an immense variety of the products 
of our other industries — our petroleum, turpentine and rosin ; nearly 
all building materials and constructions of wood, including vessels ; 
our products of gold, silver and copper ; our stoves, tinware, shovels,, 
axes, nearly all agricultural machines and implements, and most articles 
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of common hardware ; boots and shoes, and sole leather ; coarse cot- 
ton fabrics, starch, refined sugar, distilled spirits and alcohol, most 
fermented liquors, wagons, carts, most carriages, harnesses, railroad 
cars, sewing machines, all ordinary confectionery, and the cheaper 
papers and paper hangings, photographs, picture frames, pianos, india- 
rubber goods, toys, watches, guns, fixed ammunition, newspapers, but- 
tons, brooms, gas, clocks, and a great variety of other articles, not one 
of which, if the tariff was entirely abolished, would be imported to any 
considerable extent ; and most of which, under free trade, would be 
manufactured and exported in vastly larger quantities than at present 
But the advocate of protection will say, " by maintaining protection on 
other industries, a much larger domestic market will be created for the 
articles which have been enumerated/ ' I note the exception, and will 
meet it hereafter. 

Wages in the United States are, as a general thing, unquestionably 
higher than in Europe. The difference in rates between the United 
States and Great Britain, taking the purchasing power of money into 
consideration, is not at present very considerable, and not near as great 
as is commonly represented. From 1875 to 1878, wages in many de- 
partments of manufacturing industry were higher in Great Britain than 
in the United States, and the tide of immigration, especially of skilled 
labor, notably rolled back. As respects wages on the Continent, the 
protectionist may have all the latitude he may desire to claim. 

WAGES DEPEND UPON PRODUCT. 

The exceptionally high wages paid for labor in the United States are 
due to two causes. First. Owing to our great natural advantages, 
a given amount of labor, intelligently applied, will here yield a 
greater or better result than in almost any other country. It has 
always been so, ever since the first settlements within our territory, 
and has been the main cause of the tide of immigration that for the 
last two hundred years has flowed hitherward. Hamilton, in his I 
celebrated report on manufactures, made before any tariff on the im- 
ports of foreign merchandise into the United States was enacted, 
notices the fact that wages for similar employments were as a rule 
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higher in this country than in Europe ; but he considered this as 
no real obstacle in the way of our successful establishment of domestic 
manufactures ; for he says ' * the undertakers ' ' — meaning thereby the 
manufacturers — "can afford to pay them." And to show that this 
assertion embodies a general truth, applicable to the situation, let us 
reason a little about it. 

Wages are labor's share of product, and in every healthy business are 
ultimately paid out of product. No employer of labor can continue for 
any great length of time to pay high wages, unless his product is large. 
If it is not, and he attempts it, it is only a question of time when his 
affairs will be wound up by the sheriff. Or on the other hand, if a high 
rate of wages continues to be permanently paid in any industry and in 
any country, it is in itself proof positive that the product of labor is large, 
that the laborer is entitled to a generous share of it, and that the em- 
ployer can afford to give it him. And if to-morrow our tariff was swept 
out of existence, this natural advantage which, supposing the same skill 
and intelligence, is the sole advantage which the American laborer has 
over his foreign competitor, would not be diminished to the extent of a 
fraction of an iota. Consider, for example, the American agriculturist 
He pays higher wages than his foreign competitor. In fact, the differ- 
ences between the wages paid in agriculture in the United States and 
Europe, are greater than in any other form of industry. The tariff can- 
not help him, but, by increasing the cost of all his instrumentalities of 
production, greatly injures him. With a surplus product in excess of 
any home demand to be disposed of, no amount of other domestic 
industry can determine his prices. How then can he undersell all the 
other nations, and at the same time greatly prosper individually ? Sim- 
ply because of his natural advantages of sun, soil and climate, aided by 
cheap transportation and the use of ingenious machinery, which com- 
bined give him a greater product in return for his labor than can be 
obtained by the laborers in similar competitive industries in any other 
country. What has he to ask of government other than it will interfere 
with him to the least possible extent ? 

Take another case in £oint Wages in England, in every industry, 
are much higher than in the continental states of Europe. In the cot* 
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ton manufacturing industries they are from 30 to 50 per cent, higher 
than in France, Belgium and Germany ; and an English cotton opera- 
tive receives more wages in a week than an operative similarly employed 
in Russia can earn in a month. Now which of these countries has the 
cheapest labor ? I will answer this question by asking another : Does 
England seek protection against the competition of the continental 
states or is it the continental states that demand protection against Eng- 
land ? In 1867, as Commissioner of the Revenue of the United States, 
and a full believer in the doctrine of protection, growing out of early 
training in a family of New England manufacturers, I personally visited 
and studied the leading industries of Europe* And as I went — note-book 
in hand — straight from the factories and machine shops of England to the 
factories and machine shops of the continent, I found that, just in propor- 
tion as wages decreased, the demand for protection to domestic industry 
and the dread of British competition increased ; and that this was espe- 
cially the case, when through commercial depression and scarcity of em- 
ployment a supply of labor to the continental manufacturer was available at 
less than the average rates. The revelation of this fact was equivalent 
to a knock-down blow, planted right between the eyes, to many of my 
previous economic ideas ; for it exposed the falsity of the plea so con- 
stantly urged in this country that American labor, by reason of its 
ability to earn higher wages than the competitive labor of Europe, 
needs to be shielded and protected ; and I then and there took my first 
step in conversion from protection to free-trade. In short, instead of 
high industrial remuneration being evidence of high cost of production 
in this country, it is direct evidence of a low cost of production ; and in 
place of being an argument in favor of the necessity of protection, it is a 
demonstration that none is needed. 

AND UPON THE COST OF LIVING. 

Secondly, Wages are exceptionally high in the United States for 
another reason. The existing tariff imposes an average tax of about 40 
per cent, on the whole value of imported commodities ; and as these 
number some 2000 articles and include almost everything that is neces- 
sary or useful to life, the cost of all such commodities, whether imported 
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or produced at home, is always enhanced ; sometimes greatly and to 
the full extent of the duty, and sometimes to a lesser extent, as when 
the domestic product is equal to the home demand, and domestic com- 
petition is severe. But if you compel the American laborer to pay more 
for his comforts and luxuries than his foreign competitor, he must have 
higher wages, or he will be at a disadvantage with him. If his wages 
are advanced to such an extent as will exactly compensate him for his 
comparative increased expenses, he is no better off relatively, having 
gained nothing on the one hand, nor lost anything on the other. But 
there being no fixed rule or standard for making such adjustments, the 
American laborer is almost always placed at a disadvantage. The tariff 
taxes are constant ; their influence in increasing prices varies as a rule 
within narrow limits ; they fall exclusively on consumption and are as 
certain as death. On the other hand the prices of labor vary with the 
supply and demand in the domestic market Whoever heard of a pro- 
tected American manufacturer making up his schedule of wages in 
advance, or varying it afterward, except on compulsion, according to the 
varying expenses of his employees ? I have in one instance. Many 
years ago when John Tucker was President of the Reading Railroad he 
made his tariff of wages for common labor to correspond with the varying 
prices of a barrel of flour. But in general the manufacturer goes into 
the market and buys his labor at the lowest market price, without giving 
a thought to the principle or influence of the protective policy ; just as 
the American Bessemer Steel Association, protected by a tariff of near 
i oo per cent. , never hesitates to buy iron, the product of foreign labor, 
whenever it can get it at a less price than the American laborer, for 
whose interests it is always so hypocritically solicitous, is willing to sell 
it Abram S. Hewitt, who has been until recently a protectionist, a large 
employer of labor engaged in the manufacture of iron, and who has 
carefully studied this subject both at home and abroad, declares as the 
result of his experience, that " it is not the tariff which determines the 
wages of the American laborer, but the net value of the product of his 
labor. " Let any one examine the reports of the census and he will find 
that in our great textile and metal industries, the amount paid for wages 
represents only about 20 per cent, of the value of the finished product 
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Now, if the American laborer uniformly received $2 in wages where his 
foreign competitor received but one, and the value of the products of 
their labor was always the same, a tariff of 20 per cent, on the value of 
all competitive foreign imports would obviously fully compensate for any 
advantages the foreign manufacturer would have on the score of wages. 
But the wages of the American laborer in the industries specified are not 
100 per cent higher than are paid to the British laborer, who is his only 
formidable competitor, nor 50 per cent , nor 30 per cent. The domestic 
manufacturer, however, says 20 per cent protection is not enough, and 
demands and receives 40, 60, 70, and even 100 per cent, and upwards. 
Now what does this excess represent ? It certainly is not needed to 
compensate for any difference in wages, and the American laborer does 
not profit by it. Neither do I claim that the domestic manufacturer 
does to the full extent ; but it represents duplications and reduplications 
of taxes, an increased cost of raw materials and the instrumentalities of 
production, a misapplication and waste of labor, in short, a loss that 
really benefits no one. All tariff rates, both direct and indirect, as 
before stated, fell on consumption and must be paid by the consumer 
in the increased price of the things he consumes. But it needs no 
argument to prove that the burden of such taxes must be disproportion- 
ately heavier on the man who from necessity expends all or nearly all of 
his wages in living, than on he who only expends one half, one third, 
or a smaller proportion of his income for like purposes, and lays up the 
surplus for increasing his income. Hence, in place of there being any 
warrant for the assertion which is continually made that the American 
laborer is greatly benefited by the advance of wages which accrues to 
him under the protective policy, no more efficient or cruel device was 
ever instituted for making the rich richer, and the poor poorer ; and 
every dollar raised by the Government by taxation for any other purpose 
than to provide revenue for its most economical administration consti- 
tutes a heavier burden on the recipients of small incomes or wages than 
upon any other class of the community. 

But as my opponents may here charge me with indulging in theory 
when I promised to be practical, let us next ask attention to something 
that is practical in the highest sense of the term. 
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THE QUESTION STATED. 



It will not be questioned that the prime object for which the protec* 
tive policy has been instituted in this country and the existing high tariff 
maintained, is the development of our so-called * ' manufacturing indus-r 
tries" and the rendering us a nation industrially independent In 
respect to most of our so-called agricultural products we are indepen- 
dent, and can export them to advantage in competition with all the 
world. But a thing which can be permanently and profitably exported 
from any country cannot be protected by any tariff. This policy has 
now been in operation for twenty years. Has it accomplished what was 
intended ? Here is a test question ; and it can be answered exactly 
from data accessible to everybody who has access to the official records, 
and which does not involve the least resort to hypothesis. 

OUR EXPORTS. 

For all practical purposes we may regard our exports as made up of 
agricultural products and manufactures. We export products of the 
sea, the mine, and the forest ; but the shipments of "these are compara- 
tively small in amount ; and some of them are in manufactured form, 
so that with the exception of petroleum, we shall in the comparisons we : 
propose to institute, treat all non-agricultural products as manufactures ;; 
and making these inclusions what does an investigation of the character 
and value of our exports reveal ? First ', that for the year 1879-80, Sj^- 
per cent of the total exports consisted of unprotected unmanufactured 
products — all agricultural except petroleum ; and secondly, that the 
value of our manufactured products exported, constituted a smaller pro- 
portion of our total exports in 1879-80, than they did in 1869-70, and 
that the proportion was also smaller in 1869-70 than it was in 1859-60. 
Or to put the case differently, in 1859-60 the value of our manufac- 
tured exports constituted 1 7. 5 per cent, of the value of our total exports. » 
In 1869-70 after ten years of a high tariff-policy, they had run down to 
13.4 per cent. ; and in 1879-80, after another ten years of like experi- 
ence, they were further reduced to 12.5 per cent During the same' 
period the export of our unmanufacturetf unprotected articles increased- 
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from a proportion of 82.3 per cent, of our total exports in 1859-60 to 
8j. 5 of the total in 1879-80.* On the other hand the value of our im- 
ports of foreign merchandise which was at the rate of about $ 10.80 /*r 
capita in i860, increased to $11.21 in 1870 and to $13.36 in 1880. 
All this talk, therefore, which of late years has been indulged in about 
the increasing ability of our manufacturers to command foreign markets ; 
all these flaming reports of consuls, which from time to time are issued, 
to the effect that our industrial supremacy in these departments is being 
everywhere acknowledged, and that Great Britain is pervaded with appre- 
hension thereat, are but the merest drivel and nonsense ; the imagining of 
those who see only what they conceive it to be for their interest to 
see. It is not to be denied that our trade and commerce with foreign 
countries have greatly increased within the last 30 years ; but a fair 
analysis of this trade will bring nothing of consolation to the believer in 
the efficacy of the protectionist policy as a means of national develop- 
ment. During the ten years from 1850 to i860 under a tariff of low 
duties, we increased our exports of manufactured articles in the ratio of 
171 per cent; but during the next 20 years or from i860 to 1880, 
under a tariff called protective, the corresponding increase was in the 
ratio of only 89 per cent. In 1880 our exports of manufactured cottons, 
although we hold a monopoly of. the raw material, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of our manufacturers, was less in quantity and value than it 
was in i860, or twenty years previous. Our exports of all kinds of 
woolens for 1880 amounted to only $331,000; but our imports of 
foreign fabrics of wool for the same year were returned at $39,000,000 ; 
in addition to 128,000,000 lbs. of foreign wool, valued at $23,000,000. 
Much boasting was indulged in at the recent tariff conventions over our 

* As these comparisons will undoubtedly be called in question by protection- 
ists ; and as, by lack of agreement as to what in all cases constitutes a product 
of a manufacturing, or protected, rather than of an agricultural or unprotected, 
industry, there is opportunity for conflicting statements, reference is made to 
tables of statistics derived from the official reports of the United States Trea- 
sury, given in the Appendix. An examination of these will put the reader in 
possession of sufficiently exact information to enable him to decide for himself 
as to the accuracy of the comparisons and percentages as above given. 
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success in the manufacture of carpets ; and the dividends paid by the 
leading American carpet companies, are known to rank among the 
largest in the country. But how about these ugly figures from the 
official record for 1880; exports 8,541 yards; imports, 1,443,000 
yards. What, moreover, must be the condition of an industry when 
the persons engaged in it can go over to England, as our woolen manu- 
facturers have done during the past year, and buy for the price of old 
metal, old machinery which English woolen manufacturers have dis- 
carded as behind the age, and bring it over to this country and work it 
at a profit ? One would think that this fact alone would bring a blush 
of shame to the cheeks of those who are so clamorous about our indus- 
trial independence, but it does not seem to ; although the very idea of 
buying foreign ships of the most improved pattern which we need and 
cannot profitably make, fills their souls with a holy horror. American 
sewing machine manufacturers are erecting immense establishments in 
Great Britain, because they find that mainly through a greater cheapness 
of their raw materials they can better afford to manufacture machines 
intended for foreign markets in that country than they can in the United 
States. Sheffield, which Senator Morrill recently reported as in a state 
of decadence, is exporting double the value of her peculiar goods to the 
United States that she did in 1879. A few years ago such a thing as 
the importation of foreign ores of iron was never dreamed of ; but last 
year we imported over 700,000 tons, and yet the mines of the United 
States have not diminished in number or become impaired in quality. 
In i860 we imported 71,000 tons of foreign pig-iron ; in 1880 with 
much greater protection, 784,000 tons. Thanks to free trade in hides, 
and the possession of cheap material for tanning, we are increasing our 
exports of leather, but diminishing our exports of boots and shoes. In 
1880 we exported cotton-seed oil to the extent of one third of the value 
of our export of cotton fabrics, but ten years ago cotton-seed oil was 
unknown as a manufacture. In 1880, we had increased our exports to 
the Sandwich Islands to the extent of $1,241,000 as compared with 
1870, and to accomplish this great result we paid in the same year, 
through the remission of all duties on the importation of Sandwich 
Island sugars, a bounty of $2,481,000; that is to say we developed 
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trade of the value of $1,241,000 at the expense of $2,481,000, and 
called the transaction prosperity. We transported 66 per cent of our 
exports and imports in i860 in American vessels ; we transported 35 
per cent in 1870 ; 26 in 1875 J l 7-5 P^ cent - m x 88o ; and 16.2 in 
1881. 

Such results in almost any other country would have occasioned 
national alarm, and any administration that ignored them would be 
speedily hurled from political power. But such is the wonderful pros- 
perity of this country growing out of its enormous natural resources, 
and a variety of adventitious circumstances, which so often come in to 
rectify our errors, as to have occasioned the proverb * * there is always a 
special Providence for infants, drunken men and the United States, " 
that our people in general care for none of these things, and are inclined 
to regard who even talks about them as wearisome. In fact the nation 
at the present time is like a young man who has inherited a magnificent 
physical constitution, who fancies he can indulge freely in stimulants 
and violate all the laws of health with impunity. When remonstrated 
with by one who has made sanitary science a study, he may be supposed 
to reply, " Look at me, sir. For twenty years I have drank mean 
whiskey, been exposed to all weathers, flinched from no hardships, and 
have you ever seen any one more robust and vigorous than I am at pres- 
ent ? Go to ! you are one of those book men ; but an ounce of my 
practical experience is worth a cartload of your theory.' * 

OVER-PRODUCTION IMPENDING. 

But let us now take a look ahead and see what we can discern of the 
future. It will require but a very brief investigation in the first place to 
satisfy, that by reason of our great natural resources our rapidly increas- 
ing population, the increased use and power of machinery and the 
energy of our people, the power of domestic production continually 
tends to be and in most departments of industry is, far in excess of the 
power of domestic consumption. Thus comparing 1880 with 1870 we 
find that our population has increased in a ratio of little less than 30 
per cent During the same period our exports of cereals have increased 
214 per cent, of hog products 1,138 per cent, of beef 433 per cent, of 
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live cattle 690 per cent, and of dairy product 182 per cent And these 
exports are a measure of the increase of our surplus of agricultural pro- 
ducts. We have been enabled to dispose of this enormous surplus, only 
by reason of an extraordinary demand due to an extraordinary succes- 
sion of bad crops in Europe ; and had it not been for this unusual 
demand, we could not have found a market for it in foreign countries 
except at ruinously low prices. It is clear, therefore, that the foremost 
industry of the country — agriculture — has already reached the point of 
an abnormally high production. And yet the whole tendency of things 
is to enlarge the sphere of this great industry and to still further increase 
its product. Thousands of acres of new grain lands are being annually 
added to our area of cultivation ; improved methods of culture, increas- 
ing product and diminishing the necessity for manual labor — are being 
continually introduced ; while less than one sixth of our arable land 
has as yet been brought under the plow. It is not, therefore, a matter 
of hypothesis, but one of certainty that if the agricultural development 
which has characterized the last ten years of our history is to be contin- 
ued, it must end through ruinous over-production, in immense loss 
and disturbance to our great farming interests. 

But let us advance one step further in this analysis of the national 
situation. Immigration is pouring in upon us at the rate of 700,000 
per annum, and our total increase of population for the present decade 
bids fair to exceed 1 2,000,000. If with a view of preventing our already 
excessive surplus of food products from becoming more excessive, any 
considerable portion of this large increment is to be diverted from agri- 
culture, it must find employment in commerce or manufactures. But 
the Federal statute book indirectly and the University of Pennsylvania 
directly, teach that foreign commerce is undesirable ; and under the 
influence of such teaching the amount of external commerce which we 
can specially call our own, has been reduced to almost nothing. On 
the other hand, any considerable increase -in the number of persons 
employed in our manufacturing industries, means an increase of manu- 
factured product in excess of any requirements for domestic consump- 
tion ; and unless all the signs of the times fail us, it is to just this con- 
dition that we are rapidly drifting. Let any one examine the returns of 
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industries as given in the recent census, and he will find that the main 
feature of progress has been a marked increase of product in almost 
every speciality without any corresponding increase, and often a notable 
decrease in the number of laborers engaged in production. As a single 
practical illustration of this take the influence of the use of the steam 
drill and high explosives in the business of coal and copper mining. 
Thus in the anthracite coal industry of Pennsylvania, the number of 
hands employed increased during the ten years from 1870 to 1880 in the 
ratio of only 6. 4 per cent. ; while the gain in product was in the ratio of 
4 5 per cent In the copper mining industry of the United States the 
increase in product for the same decade was 116 per cent, and in value 
75, while the increase in the number of employees was only 13 percent 
Three years ago the cry of the American manufacturers everywhere was 
over-production, inadequate markets, and threatened stagnation. The 
increased prosperity and consuming power of our agricultural popula- 
tion consequent upon the enormous and abnormal demand for our food 
products from Europe, and the great extension of our mining indus- 
tries in the far west, which resulted in the Creation of new, large and 
extensive markets for all our products except bullion, has deferred the 
evil day ; but with the first reaction from our now general prosperity, 
the condition of over-supply is coming again, and coming, in all prob- 
ability to stay. The pressing necessity of the hour with us, therefore, 
is an extension of our markets for our produce ; and in default thereof we 
are certain to be smothered in our own grease. But under the protec* 
tive system how are we going to obtain extended markets ; for protection 
means both in theory and in practice, restriction on exchanges and high 
prices, or it does not mean anything. But with high prices for our 
manufactured products, what chance is there for a sale of our goods in 
foreign markets in competition with other countries, which by reason of 
free trade, the exemption of their raw materials from taxation, or other 
conditions, have already an advantage over us in respect to the cost of 
production? For our manufacturers under existing circumstances to 
even attempt to meet with such competition must entail consequences 
which would be absolutely ruinous ; for they would be obliged to sell 
their exported products at a loss, unless, therefore, something now 
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unforeseen occurs. American manufacturers at no distant day will cer- 
tainly be compelled to adopt one of two courses ; namely, to export 
their surplus products at a loss, or prevent a surplus by restricting their 
production and keeping a part of their machinery idle. In the first 
case domestic manufacturing will be sure to be undermined by contin- 
ued losses ; in the second, there will be no ppportunity for employment 
in our manufacturing industries of our rapidly increasing population, 
whose labor as already shown is not needed in agricultural pursuits. 

THE REMEDY. 

Such then would seem to be the drift of industrial affairs at present in 
this country, portending stagnation of business, diminished wages, and 
employment for labor, increasing pauperism and social disturbances.' 
What has been forecasted may not occur ; but the probabilities that it 
will are sufficiently great to dwarf and throw into the shade every other 
question that now engrosses public attention. But in what direction are 
remedies and prevention to be sought? How shall we secure an 
extension of markets, and thereby continued national development and 
prosperity ? Certainly it will not be through further bounties, subsi* 
dies, restrictions, fine-spun legislative contrivances, or appeals to patriot- 
ism and the talk of the fathers. All this is only more hair of the same 
dog that has heretofore afflicted us. What could be more preposterous 
than the proposition made by the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Windom, at the recent banquet of the New- York Chamber of Com- 
merce, that extended markets could be found by the establishment of a 
new Federal Department of " Industry and Commerce/' through which 
" the organized power of the Government could be brought to bear to find 
places to sell what we have produced ;" or what more puerile than the 
suggestion made by Mr. Evarts, when Secretary of State, that foreign 
commerce could be stimulated by the establishment of museums of the 
products of foreign nations in our leading seaboard cities. Neither do 
we need more brains — Congress excepted — or courage, or capital, or 
intelligent laborers, for none of these have ever been lacking in America 
when a fair chance offered for their employment. But what we do 
want is more liberty — liberty for labor and capital alike to buy where 
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and what they want, and sell where and when they please, without the 
interference of the Legislature, or of any interested capitalists who may 
try to influence legislation ; and unless the country can have such a 
degree of freedom, all other remedies will be useless. Extensive and radi- 
cal changes in the tariff, with an immediate and entire abandonment of 
the policy, under which the Government, for more than 20 years, has 
encouraged the investment of capital and shaped the direction of indus- 
try are certainly not desirable. But it is desirable, and if we are to 
have continued national prosperity, it is, moreover, essential that the 
present narrow industrial and commercial policy of the Government 
should be reversed ; that our present heavy burden of direct and indirect 
taxes should be largely abated, and that all unnecessary restrictions on 
exchanges should be abolished as speedily as possible. But as the advo- 
cates of the protective policy will undoubtedly reply that these assertions 
are mere generalities, and point in support of their position to our con- 
tinued industrial progress and prosperity, at the same time claiming, with 
as much reason as savages display in referring their petty tribal experi- 
ences to eclipses, that all our recent progress and prosperity is due to 
protection ; let us by reference to actual experiences see what we might 
have done which we have not done, and so judge of the measure of 
industrial growth which is possible of attainment under a different 
policy. And for this purpose let us take first our cotton manufacturing 
industry. 

COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

My friend, Mr. Atkinson, of Boston, who will be accepted as 
authority on this subject, asserts, that in the production of the 
coarser cotton fabrics, which constitute the bulk of the world's con- 
sumption, the New England manufacturer has an advantage over the 
foreign manufacturer in the cost of his raw material, to the extent of 
about a quarter of a cent a yard, and that the question of what cotton 
manufactures shall supply the world's consumption, is likely to turn on 
as small a margin in price as an eighth of a cent a yard. He also 
asserts, that the difference in the cost of labor on a pound of cloth in 
this country and Great Britain is not as great as it has been repre- 
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sen ted ; that the alleged pauper labor, of England is a myth and delu- 
sion ; and that he knows of cotton mills in New England, paying the 
average wages, where the cost of manufacture has been less than in 
Manchester. Now under such circumstances why do we not have as 
many cotton mills in the United States, making fabrics for export as for 
domestic consumption ? We do export some cotton goods, but not so 
many as we did twenty- two years ago. We have never in any one year 
exported as much as 150,000,000 yards ; while Great Britain exports, 
year in and year out, nearly five thousand millions of yards, or its equiv- 
alent In 1 880 we exported raw cotton to all countries to the value of 
$239,000,000, and thought we did a big business ; but during the same 
year Great Britain, besides supplying her own domestic consumption, 
and with a depressed industrial condition, exported cotton fabrics to the 
value of $377,000,000. In the buiness of making cotton goods for 
other countries, we have, therefore, as it were, not yet scratched the 
ground. Why, with all the natural advantages on our side, we have 
lost this great business, and what measures can be taken to admit us 
into even a partial participation in it, are questions of importance in 
comparison with which such topics as the " Monroe doctrine," the 
relations of Chili and Peru, the funding of the 3 J per cents, and the' 
division of the offices, dwindle into absolute insignificance ? If we could 
participate in this cotton fabric export of Great Britain to the extent of 
only one third we could at once double the number, of our spindles and 
factories, and give employment to near 200,000 operatives, and support 
to a population of full 800,000 or far more than in 1880 were en- 
gaged in this country in the whole manufacture of iron and steel. That 
our inability to sell our cotton manufactures in foreign markets in com- 
petition with England is due wholly and exclusively to our heavy burden' 
of direct and indirect taxes does not admit of a doubt. I challenge any 
°ne to name a single other adequate reason ; and in reasoning on this 
subject it is to be borne in mind that the wages which are paid to the 
cotton operatives, to use the words of Mr. Atkinson, " consist not of the 
tiftoney, but what they can buy with the money ; and that the tariff tax 
which enters into the silk ribbon, the worsted dress, or into the woolen 
coat of the laborer," or which enhances the cost of his food and his 
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fuel, or his rent, or the machinery which he operates, * * f orms as much 
the cost of the domestic cotton cloth as the cotton itself. ' ' And in thus 
determining the reasons why we have so signally failed to compass our 
possibilities in this great branch of our manufactures, we at the same 
time are instructed how we may convert possibilities into actualities. 

In the fall of 1879, the British cotton manufacturers, prompted possi- 
bly by the circumstance that American cotton fabrics were being 
imported into England to some extent, sent a thoroughly trained expert 
to the United States, to investigate and report on the comparative condi- 
tion of the cotton manufacturing industries of the two countries, and 
what was to be apprehended on the part of British manufacturers for the 
future from American competition. The examination was very thor- 
ough, and the report which although not private was never extensively 
made public, showed that in the matter of wages, we quote his exact 
language, * ' America is as cheap as England, ' ' and that by adopting 
some recognized improvements still further economies may be easily 
made in this item. But he continues, the disadvantages suffered by 
American manufacturers in comparison with their English competitors, 
* * arise chiefly from the weight of their taxation, the dearness of their 
coal, and the great expense of their mills and machinery. ' ' To which 
I will also add, as the result of a personal investigation, that coal at the 
pit's mouth some years ago, was everywhere cheaper in the United States 
than it was in Europe. In short the general conclusion of the report 
was, that so long as the United States kept up its existing fiscal system 
and taxation, English cotton manufacturers need not worry themselves 
about American competition ; but if a change of policy should per- 
chance be made, which he thought unlikely, then it was time to think 
seriously. 

Now here is the whole story of what is the matter with us industrially, 
told not for our benefit, but for the benefit of our most active and intel- 
ligent competitors, these men who, according to Judge Kelley, in a 
speech made during the last presidential election, sent a million of dol- 
lars in British gold to this country during that same year to break 
down our tariff ; or to do the very thing — reduce taxation — which their 
• paid agent had informed them it was not for their interest to do. And 
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yet who of the men who undertake to debate this question of the tariff 
in Congress or out of Congress, know anything about, or in fact, ever 
heard of this most instructive report ? 

COTTON AND TEA. 

Take also another illustration of the stupid and almost criminal 
inability of those who have in recent years directed the policy of the 
Federal Government to comprehend our industrial situation and our 
opportunities. It is well known that strenuous efforts have been made 
during the last few years by the Agricultural Bureau at Washington, to 
establish the growing of tea in the United States ; that glowing state- 
ments have from time to time been put forth, showing how many millions 
we would annually save as a nation if we could but emancipate ourselves 
from dependence on pauper Chinese labor for our supplies of this com- 
modity, and that Congress with a view of encouraging such a result has 
authorized the expenditure of considerable money. But let us look at 
another side of this matter. China is the great cotton-producing and 
cotton consuming country of the world. A great majority of her peo- 
ple are clothed exclusively in cotton ; and yet until within the past year 
there was not a power loom, or spindle at work in the whole of this 
great empire. An ordinary Chinese laborer requires about 18 yards of 
heavy cotton " drills" for his annual clothing, and this represents 
about 30 days' labor to produce, according to Chinese methods. But 
the production of this same quantity of cloth in the United States repre- 
sents at present only about one day's labor, apportioned in the ratio of 
about one third of a day for the production of the fibre ; one third 
for its manufacture in New England, into cloth ; and one third 
to cover the labor of transportation, from the place of production to 
the place of manufacture, and from the place of manufacture to the 
point of consumption, be it China or elsewhere. It is, therefore, 
evident that if we could sell cottons to China, that the transaction 
would be in the nature of an exchange, in our favor, of thirty days' 
labor for one ; to which must be further added that the Chinaman is 
desirous of paying for such cottons as he may buy, with tea, which he 
irill grow fox us, for a compensation of 1 2 to 1 5 cents per day. But 
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now comes in our Government with a policy that excludes us from this 
advantageous system of exchange and turns it almost all over to Great 
Britain ; and then, as if this was not sufficient, proposes to supplement 
it with a measure for diverting our labor from its. present highly pro- 
ductive employments, into- the industry of growing tea, in which to 
succeed, it must successfully compete with Chinamen working at' 12 
cents per day. And yet this plan developed into such favor on the part 
of Congress and the public, that the president in his message of two 
years ago, alluded to it as a matter worthy of all encouragement. Had 
the plan succeeded, which owing to fortunate circumstances it did not, 
the next step in order would have been to greatly increase the price of 
tea in the United States in order to protect the American producers 
against the pauper labor of China. Was any more absurd scheme ever 
recorded in commercial history ? * 

* We suspect that these experiments were in the mind of the writer who 
sent the following clever prospectus to the Pall Mall Gazette : " Prospectus of 
the Snowdon and Grampian Tea Company. This company is formed for the 
purpose of producing with the greatest possible expenditure of labor, and 
therefore with the greatest advantage to the laboring classes of the country, 
an article to replace the cheap but admittedly useful article now imported 
from China. It is calculated that it will require to produce an equal tea 00 
the slopes of Snowdon and the Grampians an expenditure of five guineas per 
pound for the commonest sorts, and a proportionally larger sum for the pro- 
duction of the liner kinds. As nearly the whole of the amount spent will be 
paid for actual labor in tending the plants, keeping up the fires in the glass 
houses, getting coal for this purpose, and transporting it to the highest and 
coldest parts of the mountains, a large number of artisans will be employed 
and directly benefited. It is further proposed to employ, as managers, per- 
sons selected for their total ignorance of the growth and preparation of tea, 
so that it is not impossible that the crop for the first three or four years will be 
even more costly than above intimated, necessitating, as this undoubtedly 
will, larger employment of labor in each succeeding season to remedy the 
error of the one past. Many of the directors, as will be seen from their 
names, are persons of large political influence, and it is hoped that in a short 
time Parliament may be induced to pass an act forbidding the flooding of the 
country with the cheap produce of China by imposing a duty that will enable 
the home producer to compete in the way of * fair trade' with the better situ- 
ated foreigner." 
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WOOL. 

Take next the case of our wool manufacturing industry. The varie- 
ties of wool range all the way from fibres as coarse as the hair of a 
terrier dog to those which are as fine and flossy as silk ; and no one 
country produces all the varieties. On the other hand, the varieties of 
woolen fabrics are almost infinite ; and constantly change, especially 
women's dress goods, in obedience to the demands of fashion. To 
meet these requirements the woolen manufacturer in order to be suc- 
cessful must have a free and unlimited choice of his raw material ; and 
all European nations, recognizing this fact, accordingly impose no 
duties on the importations of wools into their territories. But we in the 
United States have a tariff which practically says to American manufac- 
turers you shall have but one kind of wool ; and the result is that they 
make excessively of one class of products, periodically overstocking our 
markets, cutting their own throats by excessive competition, and neces- 
sitating an annual import of goods, which otherwise might just as well 
be made here, to the extent of many millions of dollars ; our total 
import of woolen fabrics for the past year aggregating over $30,000,000 
in value. That our manufacturers are not able to dispense with sup- 
plies of foreign wool, is shown by the fact that they continue, in spite 
of high duties to regularly import large quantities ; 128,000,000 lbs. in 
1880, or more than one half the American product of wool returned by 
the census of that year. That our wool growers have not been ben- 
efited by protection is demonstrated by the feet that their product has 
not commanded so high prices on an average as it did before the high 
tariff was enacted. That our people at large have not profited is shown 
by the circumstance that they pay more for their woolen fabrics than the 
people of any other country, their compeers in wealth and civilization ; 
and that our manufacturers have had no reason to rejoice is shown by 
the fact that the woolen industry of the United Stafes as, a whole, has 
been less profitable during the last 12 years than almost any branch of 
domestic manufacturing. Of what avail is i\ to, poin{, a§ Senator Mor- 
rill and others have recently done, to the recent increase in the number 
of our woolen manufactories and their products ? pf course we have 
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increased. We have some 13,000,000 more population than we had 
when the wool tariff of '68 was enacted, and owing to our increase of 
wealth, the consuming power of the whole population has also greatly 
increased. So far as the tariff laws could avail, the domestic manufac- 
turer also has alone been allowed to supply this great additional market. 
Not to have increased, therefore, would have been to retrograde. The 
true test is to ask ourselves what have we been able to accomplish in 
withstanding foreign competition in our own markets. What have we 
done in giving our people — not cheaper goods than were made fifteen 
years ago, but as good goods for the same money, as are now afforded 
elsewhere ; what have we gained in ability to sell in foreign markets ? 
And the answer to all these questions is, " practically nothing/' In 
one respect we have made a progress, which protectionists are very care- 
ful not to notice. Owing to the comparatively high prices of woolen 
fabrics in this country by reason of the tariff, and the temptation thereby 
created to defraud, we have learned to mix shoddy and cotton with wool 
in its manufacture to an extent and degree of skill that cannot be sur- 
passed. What an exhibit of the true inwardness of our woolen industry 
is contained in the following reported statistics of our recent census. 
Materials used in the manufacture of woolen fabrics in the United States 
during the year 1880 ; of wool, as received from the cards, 169,000,000 
lbs. ; of shoddy, 54,911,000 lbs. ; of cotton 81,078,000 lbs. ; or in 
other words we mixed on the average with every one pound of pure 
wool used in manufacturing more than three quarters of a pound 
of shoddy and cotton. In this connection how much of significance is 
contained in the following extract from a letter addressed to me under 
date of November 2 2d, 1881, by a citizen of western Pennsylvania, who 
for many years has been largely and most successfully engaged in the 
iron industry.* 

* During the great depression of industry, which extended from 1873 to 
1878, the wool manufacturing business suffered more than almost any indus- 
trial interest in the country, and *a very large number of factories failed, or 
suspended operations. Under the date of June 29th, 1874, the Philadelphia 
commercial correspondent of one of our leading business papers offered the 
following explanation of the situation, and the corresponding lack of de- 
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M Why do you not call attention/' he writes, " to the great wrong to 
the physical health of working men from prohibition of woolen blankets, 
flannels, etc. In Pittsburg, typhoid fever rages every winter— mainly, I 
believe, from the use of the cotton comfortable — so-called — which 
retains the insensible and sensible perspiration, and* renders the covering 
as pestilential as the cast-off fever garments of fever patients in hospi- 
tals. " Judge Kelley, in his recent lecture, commiserated the English 
laborer that he was not able to adorn the walls of his dwelling with 
chromos and fine engravings, as he said the iron -workers of Pittsburg are 
accustomed to do. But if he had substituted clothing for chromos in 
his comparison, the basis for commiseration might have been entirely 
different. 

Now there is no difficulty in changing this state of things, in rapidly 
increasing the number, the business, and the profits of our woolen mills, 
in cheapening and improving the quality of our fabrics, and in enlarg- 
ing the market for our domestic production of wool ; but so long as the 
present protective policy of our government prevails, it never will be 
done. 

SUGAR. 

Consider next the great business of refining sugar, which if measured 
by the value of its products, ranks ninth in order of importance among 



mand and low prices of American wools: "The great difficulty to be over- 
come/' he says, " is the fact of an overstock of poorly-made low woolens — 
woolens only in name — composed of admixtures of cotton, shoddy and nearly 
every other conceivable substitute for wool. These goods have been produced 
in such tremendous quantities, and with such apparent disregard of the state 
of the future demand, that the markets of sale are completely glutted, and 
consumers, who have by this time discovered the miserable character of the 
goods, fail to come forward to relieve the situation. As a result, manufac- 
turers are crippled, discouraged, and timid about future operations. Here is 
the trouble ; but it looks now as though manufacturers, seeing their mistake, 
were beginning to determine upon different courses of action.'* The returns 
of the recent census, however, demonstrate that if the woolen manufacturers 
of the United States did determine, in 1874, upon a different course of action 
in respect to shoddy and cotton, they certainly have not practically carried it 
out. 
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the so-called manufacturing industries of the United States. The evi- 
dence would seem to be unquestionable, that such is the skill which 
Americans have brought to this business, and such their invention and 
use of machinery, that sugars can now be refined in the United States to 
any degree of purity, cheaper than in any other country, with a payment 
at the same time of comparatively high wages to labor. Could our 
refiners, therefore, be allowed as in England, to import their raw material 
free of taxes, or receive a drawback on their exports equivalent to such 
taxes as they may pay, the United States would at once take a com- 
manding position in the business of supplying the world with refined 
sugar, the consumption of which is rapidly increasing ; and the number 
of our refineries would in a very few years be doubled. But under our 
present enormously protective and ill -devised tariff, none of these things 
can be done ; and the business of sugar refining, and the opportunity 
for employing labor, like the business of cotton and wool manufacture, 
will increase no faster than it can participate in the increasing domestic 
consumption of the country ; which, as already shown, is in a for smaller 
ratio than our continually increasing power of production. 

CONDENSED MILK. 

Take also the business of preparing " condensed milk," which is 
rapidly becoming one of the great staple articles of the world's com- 
merce ; Switzerland alone, producing from eight to ten million one 
pound cans annually. European experts, finding that the price of milk 
was cheaper, in common with most agricultural products, in this coun- 
try than in Europe, have contemplated making the United States 
the centre for the world's supply of this commodity ; but the compara- 
tive cost of the sugar which it is necessary to incorporate with the milk 
to preserve it, is so much increased in this country by reason of the high 
tariff we have imposed on the imports of this article, that any advantage 
growing out of the cheapness of the milk is more than neutralized ; and 
so to the special detriment of our farming interests and of commerce, 
this new and might be great domestic industry has been strangled 
before its birth. 
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JUTE. 

Again, within a comparatively recent period the manufacture of the 
coarse East Indian fibre, known as jute, has risen to the front rank 
among European manufacturing industries ; its import into Great 
Britain for the year 1880 having been in excess of four thousand six 
hundred millions of pounds ; a quantity equal to the whole amount 
of raw cotton which Great Britain required for her manufactures in 
1842. Now there is no reason why the United States should not have 
equally participated in and locally developed this great new industry. 
But for many years we have imposed a duty of about 20' per cent, ad 
valorem on the importation of this fibre, which is indirectly increased by 
a considerable waste of the raw material in manufacturing. The result 
is that this branch of industry has always languished, and has only very 
recently begun to be developed, and while Great Britain in 1880 
exported manufactures of jute to the value of more than $14,000,000 — 
twice the value of our butter exports, and six times the value of all our 
exports of fish — the United States in 1881 imported manufactures of 
jute to the extent of five millions of dollars, and exported nothing. The 
following, however, will illustrate what we have been able to accomplish 
in this industry under difficulties, and what we might have accom- 
plished if the Government had given it only a fair chance. Enormous 
quantities of jute are used in India in the manufacture of the coarse 
cheap bagging, known as gunny -cloth. The labor employed in weaving 
it on rude hand looms, is the most poorly paid in the world, earning less 
than six cents a day, and the cost of weaving is ten cents per yard. 
But within a recent period a manufactory of gunny-cloth has been estab- 
lished here, in the city of Brooklyn, where although the women weavers 
are paid from $4 to $6 per week, the cost of manufacture through the 
agency of machinery, is not in excess of half a cent a yard. The 
result is, that although the manufacturers are burdened from the outset 
with an unnecessarily enhanced cost of their raw material, the pauper 
laborers of India, are nowhere in competition ; the whole illustrating a 
law of modern development only lately recognized, that the higher the 
wages paid, conjointly with the use of machinery, the lower the cost of 
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production. It is but fair to add, that the duties imposed on the import 
of jute, have been with a view of stimulating the cultivation of the jute 
plant in this country, and also of protecting the business of American 
hemp and flax production. But we have tried this policy now for more 
than a score of years, and it has produced no result. And it never will, 
if continued twenty years longer ; for the fibre of jute is in every way 
inferior to the fibres of flax or- hemp ; and the latter if made market- 
able, will be applied to higher purposes. And the idea of not establish- 
ing the manufacture of jute, until we are able to produce the raw mate- 
rial, in competition with India, is a good deal like waiting for a river to 
run dry before attempting to cross. 

PAPER. 

Consider next the condition of the paper manufacturing industry of 
the country. It is claimed by its representatives that paper can be 
manufactured in the United States and sold as cheap as it can be pro- 
duced abroad. I also ask attention to the following extracts from a 
semi-official article on this branch of domestic industry published some 
four years since in the New York Tribune. " Now," it says, " that the 
Centennial Exhibition has revealed to our manufacturers how much ahead 
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of other nations they now are — a matter they have never been fully alive 
to — organized work is to be resorted to to develop still further the for- 
eign trade that has grown up so silently and unexpectedly. They now 
supply the home market with paper of better quality than can be bought 
abroad in almost every line, and at as low prices ; ajid they will cany 
the fame of American paper all over the world, if they are let alone to 
work out their own salvation. They will be enabled to do so by certain 
advantages which they enjoy. One is the climate of the country. 
Climate is as important an element in paper-making, as during the days 
when yarn was spun by hand it was to the cotton -spinner. In this 
country the dryness of the climate is an important advantage to the paper 
makers. The best kinds of paper require, while making, to be hung 
up in lofts and dried by the air. It is a slow process, requiring a week 
or ten days, but it is an effectual one, the texture of the paper being 
greatly improved, by it. In England the air is so damp that papers 
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other than the hand-made are finished on the machine by heated air, 
which makes them softer than American papers. The hand-made 
papers, which are the only ones air-dried in England, can only be made 
so slowly that their price puts them beyond popular use. The highest 
grades of paper in this country, such as bank-note, bond, ledger, and 
writing papers, are all air-dried, and they illustrate the perfection to 
which our climate enables us to carry the processes of manufacture. We 
are also far in advance of the British manufacturers in the matter of ma- 
chinery. Americans are constantly experimenting and improving, and 
there has been marked perfection of processes, and a great deal of work 
can be and is done on the machine in this country which is done by 
hand in England. The result is, that the same number of workmen in 
America will produce a great deal more paper than in England, ena- 
bling the manufacturer to sell it cheaper. ' ' 

The Tribune article from which I quote, is headed " A Revolution 
in Trade," and implied that American paper-makers were to forthwith 
assert their admitted supremacy in the world's markets. It is claimed 
that they are able to do it : but have they ? My answer is no ; emphat- 
ically no. The whole increase of exports of paper and stationery during 
the last three years has amounted to only $230,000 ; and the total of all 
exports for 1880 was only $1, 183,000 ; while the similar exports from 
Great Britain for the same year were six times greater. Now, how hap- 
pens it that our acknowledged advantages in this industry have been 
frittered away and turned to no account ? The answer is to be found in 
the circumstance that we neutralize our advantages arising from skill 
and climatic conditions, by our all-pervading burden of taxation ; 60 
per cent on felt cloth ; 48 per cent on copper-wire cloth ; 16 per cent 
on soda-ash ; from 30 to 60 per cent on coloring materials ; and finally 
to please Warner Miller — Senator Warner Miller — who owns a patent and 
controls a domestic monopoly, and to prevent the Japanese from sending 
us crude fibres admirably adapted for paper-making at a cheap rate, we 
have imposed 20 per cent on paper pulp ; added to all which are hosts 
of other taxes that indirectly blight and prevent the expansion of the 
paper, in common with all other domestic industries. And as if 
this was not enough, we have by the protective policy so destroyed our 
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mercantile marine, that if Southern and Central America or the East 
and West Indies want any of our paper, their most speedy and direct 
way of getting it would be by way of England, and through the medium 
of a British vessel. 

HARDWARE. 

Previous to i860, three millions of dollars' worth of blacksmithing 
work for the Islands of Cuba and Porto Rico, were annually done in the 
immediate vicinity of New York. Let the laboring man inquire what 
has become of this business, and he will find that by reason of our high 
prices for iron and steel, induced in turn by our high tariff on these 
articles, that this business has been destroyed. What is to be said to 
the eloquent protest, filed last year with the Census Bureau in response to 
a call for information by J. B. Sargent, of New Haven, the largest 
manufacturer of small hardware in the country, against the further con- 
tinuance of the average tariff of 50 per cent on iron, steel, copper, 
spelter, lead, wire, etc., on the ground that it rendered a healthy growth 
of his business almost impossible. Is there not something also in the 
nature of industrial decay, in the transference of the manufacture of 
sewing machines from the United States to England, as already noticed ? 

TRADE WITH MEXICO. 

A few months ago, a party of notable men, General Grant, Jay 
Gould, Sidney Dillon, and others, assembled in New York, to take 
measures for the extension of our railroad system into Mexico ; and the 
fact that such extension was to be taken hold of, and that capital and 
energy were pledged for its execution, was telegraphed far and wide as a 
momentous and auspicious event, and everybody, obeying their natural 
instincts, rejoiced. But after all, was there not something paradoxical 
and almost absurd for this assembly of notables to get together and 
pledge money and brains to do what the commercial policy of the 
country virtually declares is not expedient, and what the laws of the 
country prohibit — namely the extension of trade between Mexico and 
the United States. Suppose some one at the close of this meeting had 
rushed in with a telegraphic despatch, announcing as the result of a tre- 
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mendous earthquake, that a ridge of mountains had been thrown up on 
that day, directly across the line to be followed ; and so steep on the 
southern side, that it would cost for iy per cent of the average value of all 
goods moved from Mexico to the United States to overcome ; and so 
much steeper on the northern face as to increase the cost of all goods 
sent from the United States to Mexico to an average of eighty per cent. , 
would not the whole assemblage have stood aghast ? Would not Jay 
Gould have emphatically declared, " that this was no place to build a 
railroad," and would not the whole enterprise have come to a standstill, 
and its future be conditioned on the feasibility ol finding a gap in the 
ridge or the construction of a tunnel ? And yet such a ridge exists by 
the joint action of Mexico and the United States just as real and 
obstructive as though placed there naturally ; and as long as it exists 
what prospect is there for any large and prosperous railroad business, or 
what is the same thing, w/<?mational exchanges between the two coun- 
tries, on which the railroad must rely for support ? One of the chief 
products of Mexico js sugar, and the natural capacity of the country for 
the production of this article is declared to be unsurpassed and unlim- 
ited, and yet the lowest duty we impose on the cheapest of Mexican 
sugars is over 60 per cent on their cost, or $5 per barrel of 200 lbs ; and 
Congress has been strenuously urged during the last few years to further 
discriminate against such sugars as Mexico produces, so as to make their 
import practically impossible ; and our friend, Bob Ingersoll, that 
earnest friend of liberty, is the paid attorney for the parties who advocate 
such legislation. Of other important products of Mexico which she 
would like to send to us in exchange over the new railroad, the import 
of copper and copper ores is practically prohibited ; rice pays 100 per 
cent. ; fruits, 20 percent ; salt, 65 per cent ; straw hats and braid, 40 per 
cent ; wax, 20 per cent. ; tobacco, 66 per cent ; wool, from 50 to 100 
per cent, and building stone, $7 per cent I mention this last because 
the people of San Diego, in California, are at present much troubled to 
obtain good building stone. There is none within reach on American 
territory, but a few miles off, just across the Mexican border, there is a 
vast quarry of free stone, easily reached by vessels, which can supply 
all their wants except for one almost insuperable obstacle ; and that is 
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this duty of 37 per cent, which Congress with a view of protecting some- 
body's stone quarry in New England, where stone is known to be scarce, 
has imposed on the importation of all stone. And so San Diego is pre- 
vented from using a most excellent and greatly needed building material 
that lies at their very doors. Mexico, on the other hand, needs many 
of our manufactured products, and her population are desirous of giving 
the products of their labor in exchange ; but Mexico following and 
improving upon the example set by the United States, imposes an 
average duty of 80 per cent, on all products imported from this country ; 
while the Mexican peasant, although not very high in the scale of civil- 
ization, is not so low down in intellect as to be willing to buy hats and 
hardware, steel rails and carpets, paints and perfumery, blankets and 
clothing of our people, when he can buy equally good articles in Eng- 
land and France, for a much less price, and pay for them, without restric- 
tion, in any of his own products. 

WITH CANADA. 

That we are not indulging in any fanciful speculation in this matter, 
will be made evident by referring to the condition of our trade with the 
British North American Provinces, which occupy the same relative posi- 
tion in respect to our territory upon the north, that Mexico does upon 
the south. Our experience here, where the railroad system of inter- 
communication, added to unexampled water facilities, is most complete, 
furnishes one of the most striking illustrations, that can be found in 
modern history of the disastrous effects of restrictive commercial legisla- 
tion on the development of industry, with the single exception, perhaps, 
of the condition of American shipping, resulting from the same influ- 
ences. Thus the population of the United States consists, in round 
numbers, of 50,000,000; and these fifty millions annually make 
exchanges among themselves, through the agencies of railroads alone, 
and exclusive of all other instrumentalities of trade, such as ships, 
wagons, boats, and animals, to the extent of over twelve thousand mill- 
ions of dollars ; or, in other words, every four millions of our popula- 
tion exchange commodities among themselves, each and every year, to 
the extent of considerably more than a thousand millions. It is true 
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that much of this exchange represents the movement of the same com- 
modity, backward and forward, over the same route, under different forms 
or conditions — as raw material or manufactured product — and that it is 
not all a direct movement between producers and ultimate consumers. 
But it is safe to assume that not one ton or one dollar' s worth is trans- 
ported a single mile for what may be termed " the fun of the thing," 
and that does not represent a real or supposed advantage, enjoyment, 
or increase of abundance to somebody ; and that producers, consumers, 
and all intermediates, jointly and severally, who are engaged in this 
business, know what they are about and wherein is their interest, better 
than any assemblage of law-makers can tell them. On the other hand 
the British North American Provinces contain at present a population of 
about four millions, and as the geographical line which separates them 
from us is so artificial, that except where a river or lake has been named 
as the boundary, it is not easy to tell where one country begins and the 
other ends ; and as they have the same wants and material interests that 
we have, speak essentially the same language and are not lacking in 
resources, energy or courtesy, it would be but natural to suppose that 
the methods and amount of trade over the whole territory, subject to the 
two governments, would be subject to the same influences, and that men 
and commodities would pass as freely between the two countries, as they 
do between different sections of the provinces, or between the different 
States of the Federal Union. But, the United States, with a view of 
promoting national industry and development, has for a long time estab- 
lished all manner of arbitrary and burdensome restrictions on trade and 
commercial intercourse along the artificial line separating the two coun- 
tries ; or, in other words, they have established a ridge right across the 
boundary line, difficult to overcome and with very few gaps in it. And 
the people of Canada, after remonstrating against this policy for a long 
time, and after repeatedly asking the United States to unite with them 
and demolish the ridge, and level down all the obstructions, have finally 
got disgusted with their treatment, and in turn have concluded to make 
the ridge higher, and play the game of trade restriction themselves. 
And what has been the result ? Why, in place of exchanging commo- 
dities annual lv to the value of a thousand millions of dollars, the total 
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aggregate of all the exchanges — exports and imports — between the four 
millions of people in the Dominion of Canada and the entire population 
of the United States was but seventy-seven millions in 1874 ; and since 
Canada has concluded to imitate our policy, and have a commercial 
barrier or ridge of her own, this comparatively small aggregate has been 
further reduced, and amounted in 1879 to only fifty-six millions, or 
less than the exchanges of which the clearing houses could take cogni- 
zance in either of the cities of Cleveland, Ohio ; Memphis, Tennessee ; or 
New Haven, Connecticut, during the same period. Here, then, is an 
annual loss of business, measured by the results of 1879 of some $940,- 
000,000 between the two contiguous countries, one half of which at 
least falls upon the United States, in consequence of the commercial 
policy adopted. Could the barriers be removed, how many wheels, 
engines, cars, spindles, looms, hammers, and strong human arms would 
be put in motion, and how much greater would be the sphere of 
employment, enjoyment and abundance for the people of the two 
countries. But Pennsylvania protection, impudently claiming credit 
for a condition of national prosperity, due wholly to natural causes, and 
which protection has done its best to neutralize, says no. Prosperity, it 
maintains, comes through restriction of international exchanges, and not 
through liberty, and therefore keep up and raise higher the barriers. And 
with the existing barriers kept up, what prospect is there, that the com- 
mercial relations, after the completion of the proposed railroads, will be 
any different between the United States and Mexico, than they have 
proved to be between the United States and Canada ? There is, compar- 
atively speaking, no business transacted in the one case, and under like 
conditions there certainly will be none in the other. 

With the exception of the expulsion of the Huguenots of France 
under Louis XIV. and of the Jews from Spain under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the pages of modern history will be searched in vain to find 
two such striking illustrations of the disastrous effects of our unwise 
industrial policy, deliberately adopted by a government, as the present 
condition of our mercantile marine, and of our trade with the British 
North American Provinces — both direct results of the workings of our 
•protective system. 
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Did time suffice, the experience of a great number of other domestic 
industries might be given in further proof of the injurious influence of 
protection, in arresting growth, preventing the extension of markets, and 
limiting the sphere of employment for labor. But enough, one would 
think, has been offered to enable any intelligent, unprejudiced person 
to promptly decide, as to who have the best claims to be regarded as the 
friends of American industry and labor. Are they the men like Warner 
Miller, D. J. Morrell, Joseph Wharton, and others, who notoriously 
represent selfish, narrow interests ; who would restrict the sphere of 
human liberty ; prevent the development of the country, and narrow the 
opportunities of its labor by preventing the extension of our markets ; 
or are they the men who believe that liberty is as good to have in trade 
as it is in other things, and who recognizing the immense superiority of 
their country for competitive industrial production in all things except 
taxation and restrictive laws, are anxious to have taxation abated, and 
freedom in production and exchange made the rule in our national 
policy in place of as now, having it the exception. 

PROBABILITY OF TARIFF REFORM. 

Years ago, when I was a good deal more enthusiastic than I now am, 
I fondly thought it would be only necessary to bring the facts at issue 
clearly before the public and provoke investigation, to speedily bring 
about economic reforms. But I am wiser now. Tariff reform will 
never primarily come as the result of anything which you or I, or isolated 
clubs and associations may do. The American Bessemer Steel Associa- 
tion can well afford to give five millions of dollars and more per annum 
to prevent any changes of importance in our existing tariff ; and the 
Congress has not yet been elected, nor the party established, which will 
disregard such an influence ; and before it, individual effort counts but 
very little. It is not generally known that Adam Smith, after writing his 
unanswerable argument in favor of free trade in his " Wealth of 
Nations, ' ' closed the discussion with an expression ol opinion that to 
expect that freedom of trade would ever prevail in Great Britain would 
be as absurd as to expect that Utopia would ever be there established ; 
and he assigns as the main reason for his opinion " the private interests 
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of many individuals w ho irresistably oppose it, ' ' and whose influence he 
declared could not be overcome. And he draws this picture of the 
danger which threatened any individual who attempts to oppose the 
claims of the manufacturers, which all must recognize as equally applica- 
ble to the present situation. ** The member of Parliament, ' ' he says, 
" who supports every proposal for strengthening monopoly, is suie to 
acquire great reputation for understanding trade, but also great popu- 
larity and influence with an order of men whose members and wealth 
render them of great importance. If he opposes them on the contrary, 
and still more, if he have authority enough to be able to thwart them, 
neither the most acknowledged probity, nor the highest rank, nor the 
greatest public services can protect him from the most infamous abuse 
and detraction from personal insults, nor sometimes from real danger 
arising from the influence of furious and disappointed monopolists. ' ' It 
is happily true that Adam Smith's anticipations were not realized, and 
that his teachings largely contributed to a different result But it is 
equally true that this result would have been greatly delayed in Great 
Britain had not reform been necessary to prevent revolution on the part 
of a starving, discontented people, made hungry and discontented by 
restrictions on trade, which in turn made food dear and employment 
scarce. 

Now I predict that history is going to repeat itself ; that notwithstand- 
ing the weakness of individual efforts, economic reform in the United States 
in the shape of free trade, reduced tariff taxation, and the repeal of the 
navigation laws, is coming much more speedily, than most persons 
anticipate. The people of the United States, in respect to most public 
matters, attend but one school, and that is the costly school of experi- 
ence. And this school is now open ; instruction has begun, and heavy 
penalties for failure to learn are being inflicted. We are already suffer- 
ing punishment for errors in fiscal and commercial legislation by the 
loss of over nine hundred millions of dollars annually, in our trade with 
the British North American Provinces ; by the decadence of our foreign 
commerce, and the almost total destruction of our mercantile marine. 
Other penalties are in the course of preparation ; restriction of produc- 
tion by reason of restriction of markets and consequent stagnation of 
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business, increasing pauperism and social disturbance. Under such 
experience the people must soon learn that future national development 
and jthe maintenance of a high tariff policy are two things inconsistent 
and incompatible. Natural events are all also working in the direction of 
tariff reform. The completion of the railroad system between the United 
States and Mexico will speedily force its consideration and will inevitably 
lead to an attempted reciprocity or Mexican annexation ; and the latter 
is most probable. For the men engaged in these enterprises will soon find 
out that their investments can't pay under the existing tariff, and they 
are not likely to accept the situation and do nothing. It is now well 
understood that one of the cardinal features of Gen. Garfield's adminis- 
tration was to have been the acquirement of the Spanish West India 
Islands — Cuba and' Porto Rico— from Spain by purchase or otherwise. 
But if we are going to annex Mexico and Cuba, what is to become of 
our tariff on sugar, copper, wool, fruits, building stone, etc. ? The very 
pillars that constitute its foundation will be shaken. Tariff reform is 
therefore certain at no distant day ; and although individual or associ- 
ated effort will not effect it they can do much to intelligently direct and 
hasten its progress. They can instruct the people, so that they may be 
able at least to judge whether those who discuss the subject know where- 
of they are talking ; and prevent in the next Presidential election the 
delivery of such speeches as characterized the last ; which were in the 
main a disgrace to those who made them, equally with those who heard 
them and remained quiet, for the last thereby accepted the imputation 
of stupid ignorance which was thrust upon them by the speakers. 



APPENDIX. 

The following tables, compiled by the N. Y. Commercial Bulletin from the 
official reports of the U. S. Treasury, show the total value of all the domestic 
merchandise exported from the United States during the last three decades ; 
ie. t 1859-60, 1869-70, and 1879-80; and also what proportion of such exports 
was made up of agricultural products and petroleum. All other articles not 
included in this list are regarded as manufactured products. 

1879-80. *i 869-70. 1859-60. 

Animals, living $15,703,000 $1,045,000 $803,000 

Ashes and bark. 320,000 385,000 1,118,000 

Breadstuff's 288,037,000 72,250,000 27,275,000 

Fruits 2,095,000 542,000 316,000 

Furs 5,404,000 1,941,000 1,534,000 

Hay 206,000 117,000 .... 

Hemp 178,000 45,000 9,000 

Hides 649,000 365000 1,037,000 

Hops 2,573,000 2,516,000 33.000 

Naval Stores 2.453,000 1,920,000 1,969,000 

Petroleum, &c 36,220,000 32,666,000 

Cotton 210,535,000 227,027,000 191,806,000 

Provisions 127,833,000 29,184,000 16,217,000 

Seeds 4,425,000 98,000 601,000 

Tallow 7,689,000 3,814,000 1,598,000 

Tobacco, leaf 16,380,000 21,100,000 15,906,000 

Total unmanuf. products. $7 2 1,700,000 $395 015,000 $260,222,000 

Reduced to gold value .... 326,428,000 .... 

Total exports of domestic 
merchandise $823,946,000 $376,610,000 $316,242,000 

" These figures represent, approximately, the value of our exports of un- 
manufactured products ; and the difference between their total and the aggre- 
gate amount of our exports (exclusive of specie) will very closely approach 
the value of our shipments of manufactures. The total value of the exports of 
merchandise for the fiscal year 1879-80 was $823,946,000. Of this amount, 
$721,700,000 consisted of unmanufactured products, chiefly agricultural, leav- 
ing $102,246,000 as the value of the exports of manufactures. How these 
figures compare with those of ten and twenty years previous will appear from 

the following statement : 

1879-80. 1869-70. 1859-60. 

Unmanufactured products.. .$721,7(0,000 $326,428,000 $260,222,000 
Manufactured do. 102,246,000 50,182,000 56,020,000 

Total exports $823,946,000 $376,610,000 $316,242,000 

* The figures for this year are in paper currency ; but at the foot of 
the column the aggregate is also stated in the official gold valuation. 
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" Compared with 1869-70, the exports of unmanufactured products show an 
increase of 121 j£ per cent., while in manufactured articles the increase is only 
103^ per cent. The ten years covered by this comparison was a period dur- 
ing which the present high tariff was in full operation ; and yet we find that 
the ratio of increase in the exports of manufactures falls below that on un- 
manufactured, or chiefly agricultural products, by 17^ per cent. Comparing 
last year with 1859-60, when we had in force a low revenue tariff, we find the 
increase in agricultural products to have been 177^ per cent., and on manu- 
factures only 82 >£ per cent. From this, it appears that the ratio of increase in 
the protected articles has been less than one-half that which has occurred in the 
unprotected articles. Or, to put the comparison in another form, the ratio of 
exports of agricultural and manufactured products, respectively, to the total 
exports has been as follows, at each of these decennial periods : 

1879-80. 1869-70. 1859-60. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

of total. of total. of total. 

Unmanufactured products 87.5 86.6 82.3 

Manufactured do 12.5 13.4 17.7 

"Thus unmanufactured articles have risen from being 82.3 per cent, of the 
total exports in 1859-60 to being 87.5 per cent, in 1879-80 ; while, during 
the same period, manufactures have fallen from 17.7 per cent, to 12.5 per cent. 
It therefore results that under the operation of the present tariff, the export 
trade in manufactures has materially fallen in its relative status ; its compara- 
tive importance stands below what it was in i860, while that of manufactures 
has risen." — JV. Y. Commercial Bulletin. 

The following table, also compiled by the N. Y. Commercial Bulletin, shows 

the increase in the exports of our leading agricultural products from 1870 

to 1880: 

1870. 1880. Inc. p. ct. 

Wheat and flour, bush 53,899,000 183,397.000 240 

Corn and meal, bush ♦36,031,000 99,819,000 175 

Total bush 89,930,000 283,216,000 214 

Hog products, lbs 99,416,000 1,230,702,000 1,138 

Beef, lbs 26,728,000 142,458,000 433 

Horned cattle, No . .. 27,530 215,762 690 

Butter, lbs 2,019,000 39,236,000 1,860 

Cheese, lbs 57,296,000 127,553,000 123 

* These are the figures for 1872, the year 1870 being an exceptionally light 
one. 
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